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ART AND PROGRESS 



were followed by associations of Gav- 
roche, epater, bourgeois, concierge; then 
came a lovely idyllic memory of the lit- 
tle three-year-old son of a well-known 
painter, a child who, embarked on a 
chocolate adventure, really did descend a 
staircase nu, except for a two-sou piece 
and a small straw hat. Thus far, it 
seemed to me a not disagreeable picture, 
when suddenly I observed that I had 
been painting it myself; the artist had 
pushed the button of the uprooted pine 
tree, and the spectator had done the rest. 
What was there to do but to laugh at 
myself, entrapped sentimentalist assum- 
ing another person's burden of proof? 

Standing between praisers of things 
past and paradoxers about things to 
come, the student will need to do some 
self-respecting thinking of his own. So 
much the better. Deep in the conscious- 
ness of the normal creative spirit — 
Gavroche or George Meredith — is the 
desire not merely to build its own house 
or sing its own song and then have done, 
but also to incorporate its work into the 
onward movement of man. "The one 
secret of life," writes Meredith in a let- 



ter to a friend, "is to pave the way for 
the firmer footing of those who succeed 
us." That all marked departures will 
gain more sympathy from youth than 
from experience is not one of life's fine 
ironies ; it is really one of life's large ad- 
justments. The student will not narrow 
his sympathies, or, in other words, be- 
come a prig, simply because he takes 
pains to observe for himself that in 
art-expression, man's recourse to the 
child-like attitude, to the Borderland, 
to sinister satisfactions, or to brutish 
violence is, generally speaking, retrogres- 
sion. Downward and backward move- 
ments of men's minds indirectly serve 
progress, because, when they become 
prominent, the normal upward instinct 
arms itself. Man is stimulated to seek 
the cause for his brother's disarray, and 
to strengthen his own position in the line 
of march. The simple fact is, our arts 
are like our natures, and a man's work 
shows his mind. The spirit of progress 
is "the one secret of life." That secret 
will not be found in the wriggles of 
Matisse's "Madras Rouge," or in the 
vapors of Picasso's "Pot de Moutarde." 



AN EXHIBITION OF THE WORK OF 
ALBERT BESNARD 

BY MARY LORD FAIRBANKS 



AT the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
jV.a loan exhibition of paintings, draw- 
ings and etchings by the French artist, 
Albert Besnard, was held recently. This 
collection was brought to Boston by the 
efforts of M. Guiffrey, who obtained the 
pictures from the French government 
and the city of Paris, from M. Besnard 
himself and private owners abroad, and 
a few portraits from Americans. 

M. Besnard has painted in varied char- 
acter, but without doubt the two most 
important lines he has followed are por- 
trait painting and mural decoration. 

The portrait of his family stands first 



in interest, the center around which the 
collection must be seen. With his mas- 
terly touch M. Besnard has so tenderly 
painted the children with their mother, 
that any chance observer of the picture 
is roused by the same deep pleasure that 
the artist unmistakably felt. The chil- 
dren are expressed with a warmth of 
charm delightful anywhere, and here en- 
forced by a strength and grace of compo- 
sition which make it irresistible. 

Among the other portraits is the ex- 
tremely interesting study of the Princess 
Mathilde. Looking at this picture one 
is surprised to find how successfully the 




THE ARTISTS FAMILY 



ALBERT BESNARD 



LENT BY M. ALBERT BESNARD 



effect of color brings out the nobility of 
the character painted. The portrait of 
Senator Clark, shown in the French 
exhibition last winter, is a splendid pic- 
ture of an evidently forceful man, and 
is painted with great distinction. On 
the same wall is the portrait of a child, 
lent by Madame Lisle, which reminds 
one of Rembrandt. There are also strik- 
ing portraits of Dr. Coppier, Mr. Sauer 
and Miss Stevens. 



The collection is very fortunate in in- 
cluding the large studies in black and 
white for the mural decorations in the 
ficole de Pharmacie in Paris. These are 
drawn with great care and give a most 
impressive glimpse of the artist's con- 
ception. Although they are the earliest 
large mural paintings that he undertook, 
the motive is simple, straightforward and 
strong, peculiarly interesting as the 
achievement of a really great portrait 
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MME. LEROLLE AND DAUGHTER. 1879 

LENT BY M. HENRI LEROLLE 



ALBERT BESNARD 



painter who has turned his talent along 
a different line and set himself a new 
task. He is admirably justified by these 
decorations and by others — those for the 
Mairies of Paris, the Petit Palais, and 
the hospital at Berck. A number of color 
sketches for the Mairie competition and 
for the Petit Palais are noticeable for 
their beautiful composition and the deli- 



cacy and softness of the tones of color. 
The subjects which he executed for the 
Mairie of the first arrondissement are 
"Morning," "Noon" and "Night"; those 
for the other Mairie, never carried out, 
illustrate scenes of the celebration of the 
fourteenth of July in Paris ; this last sub- 
ject lends itself excellently to the rich 
and vivid rendering which M. Besnard 
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THE STEPS AT BENARES 



ALBERT BESNARD 



LENT BY M. ALBERT BESNARD 



is so well able to give. The studies for 
Berck are again in black and white on 
immense canvases, the size of the finished 
paintings. These with infinite sincerity 
^nd beauty of thought present sorrowing 
^nd suffering humanity filled with the 
vision of the Christ. Simple as these 
drawings are and without the color which 
gives them their full value, still they 



arrest and hold the attention as few 
paintings can. Through all M. Besnard's 
decorations there runs a dream-like qual- 
ity of imaginative suggestion, carrying 
the thought far beyond what is actually 
set down on the canvas. 

Of his more recent work the exhibition 
includes some brilliant pictures of India. 
Two large frames of his small sketches, 
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notes in pen and ink, pencil and water 
color are decidedly worth notice. The 
large paintings of the East do not have 
such an increase of interest as of size, 
and for that reason, perhaps, seem a 
little bulky. In these pictures a sensi- 
tiveness to the atmosphere of the eastern 
countries is well expressed, by light, 
color and form, in numberless subtle 
ways which tell immensely in the whole 
effect. They have little modeling, trust- 
ing to the display of light and a certain 
richness of design for their character. 

Some fifty etchings, of which many are 
drawings of women, the rest of various 
subjects, show a delightful spontaneity — 
impressions of a moment, drawn with 
the exquisite grace of a master. They 
remind one that many of the great art- 
ists, as Corot and Rembrandt, have 
turned with pleasure to etching as a 
medium of expression. 

Gabriel Mourey in his book on Bes- 
nard says in connection with his paint- 
ing, "I speak particularly of his thought 



and emotion for, in the eyes of one who 
knows how to see and understand, the 
whole combination of color, the harmony 
of lines, correspond to and represent a 
thought, an emotion, of the artist, capable 
of being understood and experienced 
again in the mind of another. " 

This is the first exhibition of the work 
of M. Besnard that has ever been held 
outside of France. As a result he is lit- 
tle known in America as compared with 
his wide fame abroad, where he is en- 
thusiastically received as the greatest 
living mural painter in France. His is 
a lasting fame, to grow with time, not 
to stop with his age as is the fate of 
lesser painters. Does not every one seek 
to be familiar with the really great 
achievements of the time in which he 
lives, those that will be representative 
in the future? It is for this reason that 
this exhibition is of such great import- 
ance and value to all who see it. It is 
to be shown later in Buffalo, Chicago 
and perhaps other cities. 



THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY'S 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 



THE one hundred and eighth annual 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts opened on Febru- 
ary 8th and will close on the 30th of 
March. It comprises 480 paintings and 
193 works in sculpture, representing 
four hundred and ten artists. The aver- 
age of merit is high, but it must be con- 
fessed that there are no very important 
works — that is, none which may be re- 
garded as epoch marking. 

The prize awards were as follows: 
The Walter Lippincott prize to Emil 
Carlsen for a beautiful coast scene en- 
titled "Summer Clouds*' — a picture of 
a summer sky seen above a sandy beach 



and the open sea; the Mary Smith prize 
was awarded to Alice Kent Stoddard for 
a painting of a little girl seated on the 
floor cutting out paper dolls; the Jennie 
Sesnan gold medal went to George Bel- 
lows for his virile painting "Men of the 
Docks," and the Carol H. Beck gold 
medal was awarded J. Alden Weir for 
a characteristically accomplished figure 
painting entitled "The Black Hat." To 
Charles Grafly was awarded the George 
D. Widener memorial medal founded by 
the Pennsylvania Academy in 1912. 

In this exhibition, as in the exhibition 
held earlier in the winter in the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington, the stronger 



